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WALKING IN THE LIGHT. 


I do not understand that Christ ever so purifies 
one and lifts him up so high that he becomes self- 
sustaining, apart from Him. Whatever holiness is 
wrought in the believer in response to his faith, 
the same power is needed to sustain that holiness. 
The mountain top, now bathed in light, will not 
more certainly be shrouded in darkness when 
the sun reaches the opposite side of the earth, than 
will that soul, now illuminated by the light of the 
Sun of Righteousness, be filled with darkness, sin, 
and misery, should His blessed light be withdrawn. 
If Christ is made ‘‘sanctification”’ to any one, it is 
only while He dwells in the heart by faith. One 
might abide on the mount of transfiguration for a 
whole year, and yet, should he descend into the 
valley without Christ, he would be powerless to re- 
sist the world, the flesh, and the devil ; and should 
‘the most advanced Christian” ever be so foolish 
as to attempt to fight his own battles in his 
own strength, he could never do any better than 
to fight over and over again the battle described in 
Rom. vii. 14—24. This important part of God’s 
word was not, I opine, written to show that human 
nature has any incurable ills when under the treat 
ment of the Great Physician, but that, apart from 
Him, we can do nothing. If any one claims that 
the dominion of sin is wholly broken up in his 
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heart through the power of Christ’ enthroned 
therein, he has but to grieve the Spirit, in order fo 
see the ‘‘ old man ” awakened into new life. What 
seemed dead before, is active and dominant now. 
Christ can, indeed, paralyze all the centrifugal 
tendencies of human nature; but to do this He 
must have full control of the entire being. 

The carnal mind, the flesh, the old man, the 
body of sin, and sin (as an inward principle), may 
be crucified, destroyed, mortified, or put off, 
through the omnipotent Christ working within the 
heart; but should this power for any reason be 
withdrawn, either the same old man, or another 
just as bad, would appear in the plane of conscious- 
ness at once; and the man, once purified and sanc- 
tified, would lapse into sin at once. Every be- 
liever is absolutely dependent upon Christ every 
moment. ‘‘ Without Me ye can do nothing,” is 
as true now as when first spoken by the Saviour. 
This leads me to remark, by way of warning, that 
it seems to me to be a very unsafe position for any 
mortal to occupy—that, viz., of professing sinless 
perfection. Such a position logically precludes the 
idea of confession, and tends, I think, to develop a 
spirit of self-righteousness. When we think of 
what we were, what we are, and the difference be- 
tween what we are and what we ought to be,— 
when we think of our ignorance, infirmities, im- 
perfections, and utter unworthiness,—there can be 
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no doubt that the holiest person now living ought 
not to think of living anywhere except under the 
blood. That is his true place. In that position, 
humility and patience will characterize the person 
in whose heart the blessed fruit of the Spirit, ‘‘love, 
joy, peace, long-suffering, gentleness, goodness, 
faith, meekness, temperance,’’ is permitted to grow 
and ripen. 

There is no reason why this fruit might not be 
so abundant in every heart as literally to crowd out 
every malevolent or essentially sinful exercise of 
the soul. As the Spirit fills the soul, the first re- 
sult is purity ; as He abides there, ungrieved by 
sinful resistance, He fills the soul with love, thus 
establishing holiness of character in the believer— 
purity being the negative and love the positive ele- 
ment of holiness. If such a person will continue 
to live in the Spirit and walk in the Spirit, his life 
will be pleasing to God, and He will, in truth, 
glorify His Father in Heaven.—Zimes of Refresh- 
ing. 





For Friends’ Review. 
**THE NEED OF OUR SOCITY IS THE 
PASTOR.”’ 


The editor of the Boston Christian is pretty well- 
known as a mian actively and usefully employed in 
the work of publishing numerous good books and 
tracts, as also a monthly journal which favors sim- 
plicity in the presentation of gospel truth, as well 
as in speech, behavior, and apparel. War, judicial 
oaths, and secret societies he contemns. In the 
last number of his journal, he gives a brief account 
of his leaving his place of business on a seventh 
day of the week in pursuance of an apprehension 
of duty, and of taking a train to a town in a neigh- 
boring State, not distant, to remain over until 
Second-day morning. Several meetings were at- 
tended to satisfaction, and some invalids and elder- 
ly people visited who were debarred from leaving 
their homes. The editor is nota ‘‘ salaried minis- 
ter,’ and the expenses of the little trip he felt 
could not be very well spared out of his business 
account, so he gratefully records the fact that they 
were providentially provided for—partly as fol- 
lows : 

‘‘Hastening home, we had but just arrived at 
the Repository, when an old pilgrim, eighty years 
of age, who knew nothing of our journey, having 
walked some two miles, entered the Repository in 
a hurry, and handed us five dollars more, to use as 
we pleased, and went on hardly waiting for thanks. 
And so, not only was abundant work provided for 
the day, but tokens of encouragement were given, 
traveling expenses were met, and daily bread was 
provided.” In another place, he gives his views 
respecting Scriptural elders, overseers, or bishops, 
together with the insufficiency, unsuitableness, and 
inefficiency of the one-man ministry system. He 
says : 

‘* Preachers may come and may go, but pastors 
remain with the flock, Men may even rise up 
among them speaking perverse things, and draw 
away disciples after them, but the elders in the 


church are to watch and pray, and guard the in. 
terests of the church of God against any who would 
mislead them. Such are the true shepherds or pastors, 
No stripling fresh from the schools, no unmarried 
man, no wifeless, childless ecclesiastic, who does 
not know how a father pitieth his children, and so 
cannot understand the Heavenly Father’s heart, no 
head of a discordant and disorderly family, no 
father of ungoverned or ungovernable children or 
husband of an unmanageable wife, no man who has 
an evil or a spotted reputation, can be a Scriptural 
pastor, no matter how eloquent or pious or useful 
as a preacher he may be. Others not answering 
this description, however faithful they may be in 
Christian life, or however diligent in gospel labor, 
are not fulfilling precisely the work of Scriptural 
pastors. These elders were made overseers or 
bishops of the church of Christ by ‘the Holy 
Ghost,’ Acts xx., and were recognized and ordain- 
ed in every city by those who found@ or set in 
order the churches (Acts xiv. 23; Titus iv.), and 
the modern pastoral system, which crowds such 


men out of their proper sphere, and loads the whole . 


care of the church upon one poor weary half-paid 
minister, who is liable to die or be removed in a 
day, and leave the flock uncared tor, and every- 
thing in wreck and confusion; or who, if he de- 
parts from the faith or falls into sin, is likely to 
mislead, and distract or wreck the whole church, 
is not the system described in the word of God, 
or illustrated in the practice of the earliest church, 
however customary it may be at the present day.” 
The query, therefore, arises in the mind of the 
writer, whether the editor of the Christian Worker 
has not expressed himself very unadvisedly in saying 
that ‘‘ the need of our Society is the pastor,”’ that 
there is ‘a very hurtful prejudice with many 
against making any arrangements,’ and _ that 
‘¢ Friends must be disabused of this prejudice.” I 
read those asseverations with sorrow, and now re- 
cord my disunity with them, not in the spirit of 
bitterness or reproach, but of sadness that so start- 
ling a measure, and one so opposed to Quaker 
polity, should have been suggested for our con- 
sideration. Jostian _W. LEEps. 





INFLUENCE OF CHARACTER.—Nothing makes a 
man so in love with purity as purity. Many a man 
has been lifted out of debasing sins, against which 
he has vainly struggled, by coming to know and 
love a pure, sweet woman. It is the sight of em- 
bodied goodness that makes us want to be good. 
Many a mother, by the quiet usefulness of her life, 
fills her children with the desire to be like her that 
makes them in turn unselfish. There are obscure 
men and women who hardly in their lives utter a 
word of conscious teaching, who, by their example, 
do more to make people around them gentle and 
truthful and Christ-like than any preacher can do. 
It is not those who talk about goodness, but those 
who are good, that are the light of the world. 
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LONDON YEARLY MEETING. 


—, 









A report from France, expressive of a Special desire 
to keep up the 8irls’ school at Nimes, was read, 

John Taylor said the religious Papers, Amz de Jaq 

atson and Rayon de Soleil: answering to our British 

orkman and Children’ s friend, were almost entirely 

i i : €se publica. 
tions had been a great help in Evangelical work in 
France and Switzerland. 


(Concluded from Page 790.) 


Second-day morning, the report of the Committee 
on Home ission work was read. The grants of 


© Care felt by F riends Jest a Separate class of 
supported ministers Should be set UP, Was shared by 
e Committee. They had carefully avoided any 
scale of Payment, considering each Case or the basis 


nhoons, &c,—and spoke of the difficulties of the under. 
taking in such circumstances, 

ufus P, King saia one of the Prominent Friends 
there thought there had never been a time when there 
was so much life as at present, 

A report from Turkey was read, 

- Ransome hoped the F riends in Turkey would be 
€ncouraged to send 4 representative : jt would help to 

ring us together, 

hird-day morning, a report from the Continental 
Committee Was read on Syria, 

- Stanley Newman wished to allude to one point 
about the connection between the meeting at Brumana 
and this Yearly Meeting. The time was approachin 
when we must ave some more complete connection 


the reports from Friends in the Australian Colonies, 
Several F riends spoke in cordial 4ppreciation of the 
Prolonged work in that region of J, J. Neave, 

Rufus P, King said that Sydney meeting, which was 
well attended on F irst-day Mornings, was Carried on 
Strictly on the lines of Friends, just as a meeting for 


Minute was drawn up requesting the Committee 
tO consider the Subject of the Fecognition of these 
h 


A report from India was read, 

Rufus P, King gave a Facy account of his visit toa 
Monthly Meeting in India. He described the Sweet. 
‘ness of this meeting and the warm welcome he had 


had from the Hindoo members. The meeting which 
€n convinced, but they were Practically F riends, 


and he thought their non-acknowledgment as a 
Monthly Meeting had a discouraging influence upon 
them, He thought it would be better if they were so 


desire to return to England, 
A Minute was drawn.up requesting the Meeting for 
Sufferings to correspond with those bodies of F riends 
to which Epistles are not addressed, 

A report of the om mittee on the Opium Traffic was 
read, which referred to the recent treaty which allowed 
the Chinese Government to collect its duty at the treaty 


J.J. Dymond said it would be a great Satisfaction 
'o him if the whole question of the Constitution of the 
iety of F riends in the colonies could be placed on 


gether and a Yearly Meeting established, One of the 
greatest difficulties had been that of intercommunica. 
lion, but this had now largely disappeared, 


S; 
€ports from Norway, Denmark and Germany were | there was nothing in the treaty to prevent the Chinese 
read, 


Government increasing the duty, even to a Prohibitory 


A Friend from Minden said Friends in thz Place | point, Provided it levied the same duty on opium 


pre always glad to receive visits, The meeting was 


eld in a Private house, and there was no Mission work 
% they did not increase much, but they hoped to keep 
a ; 


X. Catchpool Spoke of the difficulties he had met 
With in finding the meeting at Minden 
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J. Alexander said the Anti-Opium Society had sent 
a deputation to Lord Kimberly on the subject of Bur- 
mah, which he hoped would lead to good results. The 
Government reports from Lower Burmah were the 
most convincing evidence they had of the evil results 
of the traffic. 

* William Fowler said that many years ago, when 
the opium revenue was an unimportant matter, Lord 
Shaftesbury had protested against the way of raising 
money by the Government of India. If he had been 
listened to, the Indian expenditure could have been 
otherwise arranged ; but now the Indian Government 
could not do without this money. It was almost im- 
possible to develop new means of raising money in 
such a country. Those who take up this question 
must also take up the higher one of England being 
prepared to find the money, so that we may rid our- 
selves of this great stain upon our national honor, The 
drink traffic in this country was as bad, but it was re- 
pressed rather than encouraged by the Government ; in 
India opium was being raised with Government money. 

The report from the General Conference on Public 
Schools was read, 

Benjamin Trueblood introduced at some length the 
subject of higher education in the Mississippi Valley. 

Several Friends spoke, confirming what had been 
said about the usefulness of Penn College, and the 
circumstances of Friends in that part of America, 

The report of the Friends’ Foreign Mission Associa- 
tion was presented, but not read, 

Fourth-day afternoon, testimonies to. Isaac and 
Sarah Robson were read; also to Jonathan Pim and 
Richard Allen, Besides some reports of committees, 
the rest of the sitting was chiefly occupied with read- 
the epistles to Dublin, New England and Baltimore. 

Fifth-day morning, the report from Friends’ Tem- 
perance Union was read; and one from the Com- 
mittee of Friends in Baltimore, to whom had been 
entrusted funds raised in London Yearly Meeting for 
assisting in building meeting-houses in N. Carolina 
and other Yearly meetings. 

J. B. Braithwaite said he had been absent when the 
subject of Penn College was before the meeting, but 
he was sure that whatever help we could give would 
not only be most gratefully received, but would be 
seed sown in fertile ground—bread cast upon the 
waters, which would be found again after many days. 
He knew Penn College well, and Benjamin True- 
blood asa Friend who had the best interest of the 

‘Society at heart. : 

J. S. Rowntree thought that all who had heard B. 
Trueblood’s communication would have been much 
interested, and would have felt great sympathy with 

Friends in the zeal they displayed for higher educa- 
tion. Yet it was probable that a difficulty remained 
in the minds of some as to the obligation which ‘lay 
on us for the support of this object. He had felt the 
same difficulty last year about Earlham College, 
‘We were asked to do in America what we were ceas- 
ing to do in our own country as regards the extremes 
of the social system. We were giving up the attempt 
to maintain a denominational education in favor of 
the School Boards in the case of the artisan classes; 
and, since the giving up.of the Tottenham school, in 
favor of the Universities in the case of higher classes, 
Was it desirable that Friends should be trying to 
work such a system alongside of this common school 
system, which many of us thought would be so much 
to the advantage of our own country? It was almost 
a hopeless attempt, either in America or in our Col- 
onies. What was the alternative? To work along- 
side of the great educational systems of the Colonies 
and the United States, and supplement it with the re- 


ligious teaching which we felt to be so valuable. He 
doubted whether the other course, even if possible, 
was wise, 

J. B. Braithwaite said he had had no intention of in. 
troducing a discussion, but as he had seen the interest 
of Friends in the subject he would have liked to put 
a few considerations on the other side. It was not 
possible to fully enter on the subject here ; he could 
only say that he hoped no one would ever even think 
of giving up Ackworth School, or the Mount, or the 
boys’ school at York, or withhold their sympathy from 
our American Friends in their attempt to obtain ed. 
ucation under guarded influences. 

The Epistles to North Carolina, Ohio, Indiana, 
Western, Iowa, Canada, and Kansas Yearly Meet- 
ings were read, accepted, and signed, 

Fifth-day afternoon, the nominations on the Home 
Mission Committee, both men and women, were read 
and approved, 

The .concluding Minute of the Women’s Yearly 
Meeting was then read. 

Jehu Newlin expressed his thankfulness that the 
Lord had been so wondrous in love and mercy to us 
as a Yearly Meeting. The language had run through 
his mind, “ How precious it is for brethren to dwell 
together in unity!” He believed it was the will of 
the Lord that we should go forth with renewed energy, 
and not sit down and keep the blessings to ourselves, 

A long and unusually solemn silence followed the 
reading of the General Epistle. Fervent prayer was 


offered, mingled with praise and thanksgiving. After 
this, several Friends expressed their thankfulness that 
an Epistle so full and so appropriate to the present 
circumstances of the Society had been drawn up. 
William Fowler had been especially pleased with 
the paragraph bearing upon the political questions 


now agitating the nation. He thought it was worthy 
of us to let the world understand that if we were not 
afraid it was not because we did not know the dif- 
ficulties of the hour, but because we knew that “the 
Lord reigneth.” 

After very solemn prayer from the Clerk, the con- 
cluding Minute was read, and the meeting separated, 
—Abridged from the (London) Friend, 


OUR LONDON LETTER. 


The Meeting for Sufferings was held in usual 
course on the 2d instant. The attendance and the 
amount of business for transaction were less than 
usual. Arrangements have now been made for 
Samuel Clemes, with his wife and three young chil- 
dren, to start for Hobart-town on the steamship 
Tainui on the 12th of next month. S. C.’s heart 
is earnestly engaged in the work and he is taking 
great pains in procuring good appliances for the 
new school, We shall all desire his success in 
this undertaking, and hope that it may be the 
means of promoting the welfare of the little clus- 
ters of Friends in some of the Australasian colonies. 

A warm letter has been received from the Friends 
at and around Auckland, New Zealand, under 
date 25th of Fourth month. It is signed by Ed- 
ward Stilwell and about seventeen other Friends. 
They have felt much helped by their recent plan 
of meeting together more numerously once in each 
quarter, in order to attend to the interests of their 
congregations and to enjoy a little time of fellow- 
ship with ore another. Their last meeting of this 
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kind was attended by about thirty, showing a con- 
siderable increase upon previous years. While 
thankful for this sign of some reviving interest, we 
are reminded—whether we look abroad or at home 
—how far is our beloved Society from being what 
it might have been in this favored nineteenth cen- 
tury. 

Rufus: P. King has accomplished his visit to 
Norway, and is now in Ireland, intending to em- 
bark from Cork on his homeward voyage on the 
7th or 8th of this month. 

The Friends in Denmark—having for a time lost 
the support of Walter and Louisa Morris’s presence 
—will be cheered by receiving an epistle of loving 
counsel which has just been addressed to them by 
the Continental Committee. 

London, Seventh mo. 3d, 1886. 


Minutes of the Associated Executive Commit- 
tee of Friends on Indian Affairs. 


* This Committee met at Marion, Indiana, Fifth mo. 
e. 1886. Ten delegates were, present, from seven 

early Meetings; no delegate attending from New 
England or North Carolina. Four of the Trustees of 
White’s Manual Labor Institute, of Indiana, attended, 
and also Dr. C. W. Kirk, of the Shawneetown Mis- 
sion. The meeting thus consisted of Dr. James E. 
Rhoads, Clerk; Augustus Taber, Albert K. Smiley, 
John Butler, Dr. W. H. Taylor, Barnabas C. Hobbs, 
Amos Doan, Lawrie Tatum, R. J. Mendenhall, John 
M. Watson, Nathan Coggeshall, Saml. Ritchie, Mahlon 
Harvey, Seth Stafford, and Dr. C. W. Kirk. Some 
extracts from the proceedings of the Committee will 
interest our readers : 


“We were reminded of the loss we have sustained 
by the death of our beloved brother and co-laborer, 
Benjamin Tatham, of New York. His services in the 
past as a supporter of the rights and privileges of the 
Indians were of great value. Whether in presenting 
their case before the heads of Departments at Wash- 
ington, in the deliberations on their welfare in our own 
Society, in the relief of their sufferings, or in their in- 
struction in a better life, he was a faithful advocate, a 
judicious counsellor, and a zealous friend. He was 
earnest in support of the Indian policy begun by Presi- 
dent Grant, from the time of its inception until his de- 
cease. He has left us a record of a Christian life and 
an example of faithful service, the memory of which 
we gladly cherish, 


The Committee appointed last year to present an 
address to General Grant on our behalf, and if it 
should appear best to do so, to prepare an address to 
be presented to President Cleveland, offered the fol- 
lowing report : 

On account of the severe illness of General Grant it 
was not proper for the Committee appointed with that 
object in view to call upon him, but a brief letter was 
sent to him expressive of the high estimate Friends 
had cherished of the plans he had devised for the ad- 
vancement of the Indians and the sentiments of kind- 
hess, justice and active beneficence which had inspired 
his course towards them as the Chief Executive of the 
nation, 

Through Colonel Grant a reply was received as fol- 
lows: “General Grant directs me to acknowledge 
your letter and to thank you for it. His policy was 
meant for the good of the Indians, and he is glad to 
hear that they are becoming good Christians.” 
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A member of the Committee has had the opportu- 
nity of visiting President Cleveland as a delegate from 
another body of friends of the Indians, and of laying 
before him in detail the conclusions which this Com- 
mittee has reached during its fifteen years of experi- 
ence, upon the’ principles which should guide all at- 
tempts to bring the Indians to become a homogeneous 
part of our Christian community, together with some 
of the measures to be adopted in order to render these 
principles most effective. President Cleveland listened 
with much attention to this presentation, and has em- 
bodied most of the suggestions in his conduct of 
governmental relations with the Indians, 

From remarks made by Barnabas C. Hobbs and 
Albert K. Smiley, it was made evident that President 
Cleveland, Secretary Lamar and Commissioner J. D. 
C. Adkins are desirous to do the best they may for the 
Indians, and that they deserve the hearty support of 
Christian and philanthropic citizens. 

The Clerk was desired to prepare an Annual Re- 
port in time to be laid before the next Yearly Meetings 
for New York and New England, and the hope was 
expressed that the Yearly Meetings of New England, 
Baltimore and North Carolina would be represented 
in the next meeting of this Committee, since the coun- 
sel as well as pecuniary aid of those Yearly Meetings 
was much desired, 

An interesting report, made by L J. Miles, late 
United States Agent for the Osages, of their general 
condition, and of the improvements introduced by him 
in their state as atribe, was read. From this account 
it appears that Agent Miles induced these Indians (1) 
to abandon dependence on the issue of rations for 
food, and on that of annuity goods for clothing, which 
supplies are now raised by themselves or purchased at 
the trader’s stores, or in the adjacent States, at their 
discretion ; (2) that he had led them to adopt a system 
of laws, which are administered by officers elected for 
the purpose ; (3) they had made the education of their 
children compulsory, so that almost all their children 
of a proper age are now being trained in schools 

Albert K. Smiley stated that the work of the Society 
of Friends was not properly represented in the Annual 
Meetingsof the Board of Indian Commissioners, which 
is attended by representatives of the various religious 
bodies who are engaged in religious and philanthropic 
work among the Indians, nor has there been any ade- 
quate report made to that meeting of the labors of 
Friends in this field. It was further urged that such 
reports are valuable to members of Congress and 
other parties interested in Indian progress, because of 
the information they convey. Albert K. Smiley and 
James E, Rhoads were desired to see that this Com- 
mittee is represented at the next meeting of the Board 
of Indian Commissioners, and that a full statement be 
laid before it of the labors of Friends for the Indians, 

A report of the condition of White’s Institute, lowa, 
was read, by which it appeared that 75 Indian pupils 
had been at the school during the year. Two of the 
larger boys had been employed for a time by farmers, 
and had performed their duties satisfactorily. Ochers 
of the boys had been useful on the farm, and thesgirls 
have been well taught in household work: the in- 
struction and example of the Superintendent, Matron 
and teachers have been much blessed, and forty-seven 
Indian and two white pupils have applied for mem- 
bership in Chestnut Hill Monthly Meeting, Iowa. In- 
asmuch as many of the children are to be returned to 
the Territory at an early day, the Committee felt that 
some arrangement should be made to watch over 
them, and to endeavor to nurture their religious life. 

The appeal of Benjamin and Elizabeth Miles for 
aid to render their boys more comfortable was referred 
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to"the Auditing Committee, to report whether this 
Committee can wisely render them any assistance. 

An appropriation, not to exceed $400, was after- 
wards ordered for this purpose. 

A report of the White’s Institute, Indiana, was read, 
by which it appears that the past year has been a suc- 
cessful one, The pupils have been diligent in study 
at school, and in all the practical duties assigned them. 
A large proportion of the work of the farm has been 
done by the boys, who have proved reliable in the 
seasons of harvest and planting, and on other occa- 
sions when faithfulness was essential; the girls have 
done equally well. The Committee and those Trus- 
tees ofthe Institute who were present were strongly 
impressed with the necessity of watching over those 
Indian children who had been returned to their homes. 

Barnabas C, Hobbs read an account of the schools 
for the Eastern Cherokees, established in Western 
North Carolina by Friends of Western Yearly Meet- 
ing, who have acted as the agents of the United States 
Government and have added greatly to the efficiency 
of the schools by their intelligent supervision of them, 
as well as by the expenditure of funds to supplement 
those granted by the Government. 

There are five Day Schools and one Boarding 
School, with an enrollment of 207 pupils, and an 
average attendance of 1590. The Friends have saved 
enough from the Government appropriations to build 
a dormitory for the boys of the Boarding School, and 
ahome for the teachers. Friends own buildings of the 
value ot $1500. The schools are well managed, and 
exert a valuable moral and religious influence. In 
every instance the school-houses have been built under 
the management of the Friends, The stock, imple- 
ments, furniture and school appliances, supplied by 
Friends, have amounted to the value of about $1000. 

The report of the Committee on Religious Interests 
was read. Recognizing that our ministers and teach- 
ers are but agents in the Lord's hand, and that all the 
increase is from Him, we gratefully acknowledge His 
blessing as shown in the results of the past year's 
labor, We extend to our brethren and sisters who 
are in the field our warmest sympathy, and recognize 
our indebtedness to them for their self-denying labors. 
We would humbly implore a continuance of the Di- 
vine favor upon this service, and earnestly desire that 
all who are engaged in it may continue to keep an 
eye single to the Master's honor and will, and that we 
may steadfastly maintain the fundamental principle 
of Christian labor and worship, an immediate and full 
dependence on the power and guidance of the Holy 
Spirit in all religious services. 




































































































































































































































SAC AND FOX AGENCY. 


Since last report Franklin Elliott resigned his posi- 
tion as missionary at Shawneetown, for the reason that 
he wished to get near to a good school where his chil- 
dren could attend. He was an efficient and faithful 
worker there for a number of years. His place has 
been filled by Dr. Charles W. Kirk, who, with his 
; wife, are pressing forward the work. The meeting- 
Ke house at that place has been completed, and is neat 
. and convenient. 


Number of members of Shawnee Monthly Meeting 
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Present membership, whites 22, Indians 38..... - 60 








_A number appear to be growing in grace, and seem |! 
likely to make strong men and women in the Lord, | 
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while others are kept alive by the nursing care of the 
Church. The number who attend meeting on pleas. 
ant First-days is from 30 to 0. There appears to be 
a pressing need for a man and his wife to live among 
the Kickapoos, for their education, moral and religious 
benefit, 
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There is no school provided for this tribe. 


OSAGE AGENCY. 
John F. Mardock continues to labor as thissionary 


for the Kaw Indians. During the past year three have 
given evidence of experiencing a change of heart, and 
and they appear to retain their Christian life. Twenty 
of the school children have expressed a desire to lead 
better lives. 


QUAPAW AGENCY. 
This continues to be our most prolific field for reli- 


gious work. Religious meetings are held at eight dit- 
ferent places in the Agency, some of them only once 
in two weeks. 
labor bestowed during the week. 


Besides these there is much pastoral 


Paganism among the Senecas, has almost if not 


wholly given way, and the meetings among them are 
increasingly large and favored of the Lord. John 
Hall, a Friend who has rented land of John Winney, 
a leading Seneca, is doing good service in the Bible- 
school, and in other ways. 


Many of the Indians of that Agency speak and pray 


in the meetings, apparently in the life and under the 
influence of the Holy Spirit. 
bers there, there is a growth in grace and in the knowl- 
edge of our Lord and Saviour, Jesus Christ. One 
woman gives evidence of being called of the Lord to 
preach the gospel. 


With many of our mem- 


Whole number of members of Grand River Mo. 


Moeering last year. ......csvcccccccccccse o6e 162 
DOCISARE DY GERD isin n c seedseckcddodcwnssens II 
SOOO oo hab acdbincstiaviesavea sees oveenawe 
Present membership...... ....sseee nedasvece 180 


Forty-seven of the Indian pupils at White’s Manual 
Labor Institute, lowa, have applied for membership 
with Friends, on confession that they believed that their 
past sins had been forgiven, and that they wished to 
live Christian lives. 

At White’s Manual Labor Institute, Ind., there have 
been twenty taken into church membership. Whole 
number taken into membership during the last year, 
forty-four. 

We have cause to believe that others have been con- 
verted, and there is much encouragement to us to 
press forward in this work. J 

The. Committee to nominate officers and committees 
for the ensuing year, offered the following, which were 
approved : ‘ 

For Clerk—-lames E, Rhoads, For Treasurer— 
James Whitall. For Committee on Education—B. C. 
Hobbs, James Whitall, Richard A. Cox, Amos Doan, 
For Committee on Religious Interests—Augustus 
Taber, Murray Shipley, James E, Rhoads, Lawrie 
Tatum, John Butler. For Washington Committee— 
Albert K. Smiley, James E. Rhoads, W. H. Taylor, 
Augustus Taber, B. C. Hobbs, Francis T. King. 

A proposition was laid before the Committee, that 
three young Indian women, carefully selected for 
their qualifications to become teachers, should be edu- 
cated at Earlham College; the Washington Commit 
tee was desired to present a request to the Commis 
sioner of Indian Affairs, to grant the usual allowance 
for their education and transportation, 

The Mexican Kitkapoos, living in the Sac and Fox 
Agency, were brought to their present home sever 
years ago from the borders of Mexico, by our friend, 
John D. Miles, who was acting as an Agent for the 
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Government, and ever since they have claimed the in- 
terest ot Friends, For three years this Committee has 
aided a man and his wife who lived among these peo- 
ple, and whose labors have been useful, But they 
continue destitute of a school and of religious instruc- 
tion; and, after a full presentation of the case by Dr. 
Charles W. Kirk, it was decided to authorize the Com- 
mittee on Religious Interests to proceed as the way 
may providentially appear to do so, to have a Friend 
and his wife open a school for the children of the 
Band, and to take the necessary steps to provide for 
them a suitable home, the total amount to be expended 
for this purpose not to exceed $1300, 


> 


RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 


Burpee’s Farm Annual: 
Flower Seeds. 
phia, 1886. 


Johnson and Stokes’ Farm Manual. Philadel- 
phia, 1886. 


Among the changes brought about within half a 
century, one of the most striking, to those whose 
memory goes back so far, is the abundance and 
cheapness of information on useful subjects. The 
intense competition in business has stimulated en- 
terprise in this direction ; so that knowledge once 
obtainable only by means of laborious research, in 
libraries, or by the purchase of expensive books, or 
by long and careful observation, is freely sent, far 
and wide. 

The ** Annual” and ‘‘ Manual’’ above named 


Garden, Farm and 
W. Atlee Burpee Co., Philadel- 


are good examples of this diffusion of knowledge 
for business ends. Both are handsome pamphlets ; 
one of 128 and the other 88 pages; with pictorial 
covers, and an abundance of wood-cut illustrations. 
Burpee’s Annual has also two full-page colored 


plates. Turning over the pages of this Annual, we 
find detailed accounts of many varieties of all kinds 
of vegetables and fruits, of pansies and some other 
flowers, of oats and grasses, and, at last, of fowls, 
a pigs, sheep, fox-hounds and Scotch Collie 


The ‘* Manual ’’ of Johnson and Stokes is similar 
in its make-up, though not quite so large or ex- 
pensive in style. One would think that an intelli- 
gent and inquiring farmer’s son or daughter, from 
five to ten years of age, might find in either of these 
4 picture.book, almost as pleasing to the eye as 
Mother Goose’s Melodies or the Story of Tom 
Thumb, and much more nourishing to the ‘* young 
idea.” If this idea could be taught ‘* to shoot ’’ as 
early as Johnson and Stokes’ Earliest Cabbage, as 
loftily as Burpee’s Golden Beauty Corn, or as bril- 
liantly as the New Imperial Pansies, it would outdo 
even the ‘* New Education.” 

It must pay the enterprising: firms mentioned to 
issue these books freely to all who ask for them, or 
they would not do it. We believe it will also pay 
those who receive them to give close attention to 
their contents, if they wish to know what to do in 
the purchase of stock for the garden or the farm. 


Dreer's Garden Calendar. Philadelphia, 1886. 
Landreth’s Seed Catalogue, Philadelphia, 1886. 
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Gregory's Annual Ilustrated Retail Catalogue of 
Warranted Seeds. James J. H. Gregory, Mar- 
blehead, Mass. 


These are annual publications similar to those 
above noticed, but more nearly restricted to flowers, 
vegetables, fruits, and garden implements. Dreer’s 
‘¢ Calendar ’’ is the largest in bulk ; 128 quite spa- 
cious pages. On its title page it is also called ‘A 
Guide to the Successful Management of the Flower 
and Kitchen @arden.’? Landreth’s ‘‘ Catalogue ’’ 
also gives a good deal of practical information on 
the same subject, as well as upon a multitude of 
things obtainable for garden culture. Gregory’s 
‘« Catalogue” justifies its name with copious il- 
lustrations. 


The New Guide to Rose Culture. The Dingee 
and Conard Co., West Grove, Chester Co., Pa., 
1886. . 


Lovett’s Fruit Guide. J. T. Lovett, Little Silver, 
N. J. Price, 10 cents colored ; uncolored, 5 cts. 


Purdy’s Small Fruit Instructor. A.M. Purdy, 
Palmyra, N. Y. Price 25 cents. 1886. 


Descriptive and Retail Catalogue, Palmyra and 
High Point, N. C., Nurseries. A.M, Purdy, 
Palmyra, N. Y. 


Of these, the first and last are, essentially, cata- 
logues of things for sale. The other two are more 
alike in title than in matter. Lovett’s Guide is a 
Catalogue of varieties of fruits, handsomely illus- 
trated, with some instruction as to their cultiva- 
tion. Purdy’s ‘‘ Small Fruit Instructor” omits the 
catalogue feature, and is really devoted to informa- 
tion in regard to the culture of small fruits. It 
contains 64 pages, on not very fine paper, but suf- 
ficiently well printed for its purpose. Presuming 
all its advices to be sound (of which we cannot 
claim to judge) it ought to be very well worth its 
moderate price. 


From The Union Signal. 
THE TRAILING ARBUTUS. 


Miss Willard says that the badges of leading 
officers of Michigan W. C. T. U. Convention were 
of heavy white satin, and beside the appropriate 
monogram bore the National flower, hand-painted— 
the trailing arbutus. This makes the most graceful 
badge yet seen, and it is to be hoped that it may 
soon be obtainable at headquarters. Some white 
ribboners talking on the train of this exquisite flower 
brought out the following: ‘It’s a lovely choice 
for the National emblem, being the most truly his- 
toric of all our flowers ; the first gathered when the 
Pilgrims landed at Plymouth, named in honor of 
the ship that brought them over, no less than the 
month of its choicest glories, sometimes called the 
Mayflower. Its buds mature under the snow and 
open at the first beam of sunshine and breath of 
spring ; that is, like the undying hope and courage 
of the W. C. T. U., it grows right on under the 
snow of adverse criticism, and makes much of a 
little in the way of sympathy and cheer. Its fra- 
grance is the most exquisite known to floral annals 
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and may symbolize that of a pure, brave and modest 
nature, of which the W. C. T. U. hasso many 
specimens in all its ranks. ‘Though sweet and at- 
tractive, it is not beautiful, but almost a hidden 
flower, like one whose fragrance ot Christian char- 
acter enriches the atmosphere for a long distance, 
but is unobtrusive and quiet in person and de- 
meanor—like the rank and file of the white rib- 
boners. It is notan exotic, not a hot-house flower : 
not a rich man’s favorite ; but a hardy, nativ- ,..o- 
duct of the woods, beloved of poor folks, country 
lovers and humble school children; the common 
people’s favorite ; and to be that is the highest am- 
bition of the W. C. T. U. England has its rich, 
deep-seated, full blown rose; Scotland its bright- 
hued thistle ; Ireland its emerald shamrock ; France 
its flaunting lily ; Canada its spreading maple leaf ; 
let the white ribboners cherish their modest, fra- 
grant arbutus, and for the World’s W. C. T. U. 
why may we not adopt that fair, cold water flower, 
the water lily; its petals chaste as though chiseled 
in marble and its heart of fire ; its roots in the dark 
earth, its fair, pure face ever turned full upon the 
face of the sun?” 





Prepared for the Public Ledger. 
ASTRONOMICAL NOTES. 


A careful comparison of the positions of the stars 
from one time to another shows in many cases a 
real motion in space. Really accurate ascertain- 
ment of position began in the time of Bradley, who 
lived about the middle of the last century, so that 
we have only the records of a little over a hundred 
years on which to base our knowledge of stellar 
‘¢ proper motion.”” European astronomers gave us 
in the last century several catalogues of stars which 
are reliable, and the work of comparison with the 
present places has been undertaken for a number 
of faint stars, the bright ones having already been 
considered by an English gentleman, J. L. E. 
Dreyer, who has just published the results. By such 
efforts as his continued over centuries of time, it 
will be possible finally to deal intelligently with 
the great problem of the motion of the universe as 
a whole. 

To appreciate the feebleness of any efforts con- 
fined to a single century, it must be remembered 
that the stars are so immensely remote that but very 
few of them show any perceptible shifting of place 
as a result of the motion of the earth in its orbit. 
Hence any motion, rapid though it might be, is 
scarcely perceptible here. A change of a second 
of arc a year, which might be a perfectly amazing 
velocity, would require 1800 years to carry the 
star over a space in the sky equal to that which the 
full moon covers. A second a year is a large 
proper motion. 

There is one star which moves seven seconds a 
year, a very exceptional case, but the most of these 
motions are so slight as only to be brought out by 
the most careful measurement. Henee any general 
results deduced from these facts are premature. It 
is evident, however, that there is a tendency among 
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certain clusters to move in unison. One of the 
striking cases is that of five of the stars of the Great 
Dipper, which move in parallel lines and with 
equal velocities, while the brightest of the ‘* point- 
ers’’ seems to belong to a different system. The 
Pleiades are also moving together. 

An effect of this ‘‘ star-drift’’ is to show the mo- 
tion of our sun. No results as to velocity are at 
all reii.ble, but there are almost certain indications 
of ‘ue present direction of his motion, carrying 
with it, as it does, the earth and the whole solar 
system. 

A person looking to westward in the evening will 
notice most prominently the two: bright planets, 
Mars and Jupiter. Jupiter is the brighter of these 
and the most westward. A little time ago it was 
east of Mars. The change of their relative places 
has been quite rapid and readily perceptible from 
one evening to another, very different from that of 
the fixed stars of which we have just been speaking ; 
so the ancients called them planets (wanderers). 

This motion is complicated with that of our earth, 
and to understand it we will imagine the following 
figure: Draw a circle of half-inch radius to repre. 
sent Earth’s orbit, with the sun in the centre; one 
of three quarter inch radius about the same centre 
for Mars’ orbit, and another of 234 inches radius 
for that of Jupiter. For convenience of reference 
suppose the circles divided like the dial plate of a 
clock. Now the planets move around the sun all 
in the same direction (as seen from the north in the 
opposite direction to the hands of a clock), and 
the inner ones the fastest. Unlike our illustration, 
the orbits are not really exactly on the plane, but 
slightly inclined to each other. About a week ago 
Mars and Jupiter were apparently close together. 
To indicate this, Earth must be placed at 12 in its 
orbit, and Mars and Jupiter at 4 in theirs respec- 
tively. In the interval of say. a month, Earth has 
moved 5 minute spaces to 11 ; Marsa less distance 
towards 3, while slow Jupiter’s change in the same 
direction has been very slight. By following out 
this diagram it will be clearly seen how Mars is 
continually getting to the eastward of Jupiter. It 
is only by some such devices that we can obtain a 
clear conception of that which we nightly see in 
the heavens. ‘ . ‘ . ° : ° 

On and about the 25th a moderately prolific 
meteor shower, radiating from Aquarius, may be 
looked for in the absence of moon and n 
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DEVOTIONAL MEETINGS.—We are glad to extract 
the following from a leading article on the late 
London Yearly Meeting, in the British Friend: 

‘<Tt may be thankfully noted that suggestive in- 
struction is to be derived, and remembered on 
similar occasions here and elsewhere, from the 
daily morning gatherings of some of the Friends 
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earnestly to wait upon and supplicate the Lord for 
His blessing upon each sitting of the Yearly Meet- 
ing, and for His constraining and restraining grace. 
It was felt by some, if not by most, that the truly 
spiritual concern which prompted and accompanied 
these preliminary meetings was from the Lord Jesus 
Christ Himself, that ever blessed Head of the Church, 
and that as such it prospered in His Hand, to the 
comfort and solemnizing of the great congregation. 
Many of the younger Friends who took little or no 
verbal share in the Yearly Meeting itself, were 
amongst the true helpers in this service of waiting 
supplication on their Lord and Saviour for His 
gathered children.”’ 


There was a time when many conservative 
Friends were afraid of such meetings as those 
above spoken of, because they were, or seemed, 
not in ‘‘ regular order.” They furnish a good ex- 
ample of the difference between the force of usage 
as a precedent, and the binding obligation of es- 
“sential principle. To the former we should always 
give respect, never abandoning it with haste, or 
without well-established reason ; but decisive au- 
thority belongs, not to usage, but to principles. 
Freedom of worship is a principle of no slight im- 
portance ; and its recognition in the social sphere, 
among Friends, apart from ‘‘ regular” meeetings, 
and outside of meeting-houses as well as within 
them, has contributed very much, during the last 
quarter of a century, to the religious life of the 


Society. 


Usace, when clearly not against principle, de- 
serves respect. Herein is one marked difference 
between many who are called conservatives, and 
‘radicals.’’ It is reasonable to admit a presump- 
tion in favor of that which is, and long has been, 
im existence ; and it is decorous to allow and cherish 
feelings of affection for things which have survived 
many mutations of time. A Pharisaic insistance 
upon usages and forms, belonging to conditions of 
the past, as if they were essential, does harm; it 
sometimes, now as of old, needs to be protested 
against. 

Such an insistance was, half a century since, 
common amongst the members of the Society of 
Friends, on behalf of their ‘‘ external peculiari- 
ties.” In almost all places, latterly, this has ceased 
to be the case. We believe the tendency towards 
change in these respects to be, in some localities at 
least, extreme. The present state of things is thus 
described by a contemporary : 

‘‘ Amongst ministers and elders, and prominent 
Christian workers; in our colleges and academies, 


by professors and officers ; in books and periodicals 
and pamphlets of all kinds which are published 
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with the authority of those high in the church, 
there is a general conformity to the language used 
by the world. Nearly all Friends in this country 
and in Europe have ceased to have any concern 
about the matter. Friends, amongst themselves, 
and especially in their families, continue from cus- 
tom to say thee and thou and perhaps will do so 
for some time to come, but evidently the practice 
is destined soon to pass away.”’ 


If all this is true, it is much to be regretted. It 
would conform better to the real dignity of our 
denominational colleges and academies, and be 
more respected by the world, for them to retain 
the simple and rational usage of Friends, at least in 
all their official relations and expressions. Yet 
more do we wish and hope that it may not be true, 
that Friends amongst themselves, and in their 
families, will continue only by custom to say ‘‘ thee 
and thou” to each other, and that the practice is 
destined soon to pass away. Against this we 
earnestly protest, believing such a ‘‘ passing away ” 
to be a real loss. The singular language is not 
only Scriptural, but it is also beautiful. In France, 
‘¢tu,’? in Germany ‘‘ du,”’ and in parts of England 
thou, is not confined to Friends, but is the natural 
language of affection, confidence, fraternity. We 
hope it will never pass away among Friends, until, 
under the reign of the Prince of Peace, the 
‘brotherhood of man’? becomes universal, and is. 
everywhere recognized, in language as well as in 
life and action. 


Canapa YEARLY MEETING.—Our correspond- 
ence enables us to add the following particulars to 
our notice of last week: 


Howard Nicholson was re-appointed Clerk, and 
Wm. V. Wright, Assistant Clerk. Wm. L. Pearson, 
of North Carolina, was present as a minister with 
a’certificate, in addition to those before mentioned. 
The sessions of the Yearly Meeting were held in 
the Methodist meeting-house; the key of the 
Friends’ meeting-house being in possession of the 
separated body. 

The General Epistle from London Yearly Meet- 
ing was read. There were many expressions of 
admiration of the wisdom that had guided our 
friends of the parent Yearly Meeting in sending 
forth such a full exposition of truth and counsel on 
the needs of the day. 1000 copies were ordered 
to be printed for distributed. 

The subject of the evil effects of tobacco was 
brought before the meeting on minute from West 
Lake Quarterly Meeting. An earnest discussion 
of the subject ensued and the meeting was brought 
into deep exercise on the subject. There were 
many touching recitals of the experience of many 
present and much thanksgiving that the. Lord had 
delivered them from this snares After a length- 
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spirit, exemplifying the work of Christ upon his heart 
and life. He often expressed among us a deep con- 
cern that we should be diligent to know the Lord 
Jesus as our Saviour in experimental conversion and 
then that we follow Him, keeping Hiscommandments 
in humble and trustful obedience. His removal was 
sudden, but the comforting hope is left us that, as a 
shock of corn fully ripe for the heavenly garner, he 
was gathered by the Lord of the harvest. 
Christian Worker please copy. 


WILSON.—At her residence after an illness of 
about two months, on the 21st of Sixth mo., 1886, Mary 
A,, wife of Martin Wilson,in the 18th year of her age ; 
amember of Westland Monthly Meeting, Hancock 
county, Indiana, 

She married about the rst of the Second month of 
the same year. Her married life was short, consisting 
of about five months, Just before her eyes closed in 
death, she said: ‘*I am willing to go, I want to see 
my grandmother,” that had gone on before, 


BALLINGER.—On the 30th of Sixth month, 1886, 
Mary Ballinger, wife of Samuel Ballinger, at her 
home in Smithfield, Ohio. She was a daughter of 
Samuel and Mary Carr, and was married to John W. 
Carter in 1841. They lived together eight years, during 
which time she made her first public confession of 
faith in Christ. In 1857 she was married a second 
time to Samuel Ballinger. She was 67 years old at 
the time of her death ; a devoted mother, a loving wife, 
and a life-long member of the Society of Friends, 
Her sickness was brief, but her suffering was great, 
through which she manifested much patience and ex- 
pressed many cheering words to her friends, 

Christian Worker please copv. 








THE INTERNATIONAL LESSON. 


THIRD QUARTER. 
Eighth month rst, 1886, 


John xii. r—16. 


Lesson v. 
JESUS HONORED. 


Gotpgen Text.—Hosanna: Blessed is the King of Israel that 
cometh in the name of the Lord, John xii. 13. 


The Pharisees had long been jealous of the popu- 
larity of Jesus among the common people, and 
hated Him for exposing their own hypocrisy and 
setting up the standard of true holiness, and now 
the wonderful manifestation of His power in raising 
Lazarus roused them to the determination to get 
rid of Him at all hazards. But the fulfillment of 
the type of the Passover lamb in the death of 
Christ was not to take place until the very day that 
God appointed. ‘‘ Jesus therefore walked no more 
openly among the Jews; but went thence unto a 
country near to the wilderness into a city called 
Ephraim, and there continued with His disciples.’’ 
John xi. 54. Then, some six or eight weeks after 
the raising of Lazarus, ‘‘ the Passover being nigh at 
hand,’”’ He went up again to Jerusalem. The other 
evangelists tell us what He did by the way, cleans- 
ing the ten lepers, blessing little children, giving sight 
to two blind men near Jericho, visiting Zaccheus, 
and speaking a number of His most beautiful and 
striking parables. 

1. Six days before the Passover. 


Probably 
Third mo. 31st, A. D. 30, according to modern 
reckoning. 

2. There they made him a supper. Matthew and 
and Mark tell us that it was in the house of Simon 
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the leper: one that had been healed by Jesus, and 
probably a relative of Martha and Mary, as the 
former ‘‘ served,’’ and ‘‘ Lazarus was one of them 
that sat at the table with Him.”’ Sa, rather reciined, 
according to the Oriental custom. 


3- Zhen took Mary. ‘‘ Martha expressed her 
gratitude and love by active service. . . Each one 
showed her feeling in her own natural way.”— 
Peloubet. Ointment of spikenard. A thin oil, 
very fragrant, obtained from a highly aromatic 
plant, and is repeatedly mentioned in Canticles. 
It was contained in an alabaster flask. (Matt. xxvi. 
7.) ‘* These were usually made with long, narrow 
necks which let the oil escape drop by drop.””— 
Petoubet. This was too slow for Mary’s ardent 
nature, so she broke the flask, (Mark xiv. 3) and 
poured it on His head. John does not mention the 
breaking of the flask and anointing the head, but 
tells of anointing the fee¢ of Jesus, which had been 
unnoticed by the other Evangelists. Perhaps their 
respective positions at the table may have had some- 
thing to do with the apparent discrepancy. His 
reclining position made it easy for her to anoint 
and wipe His feet. Jesus had ended a long journey 
only the day before, and the ointment was no doubt 
very grateful to His feet. 

4. One of his disciples. Some of the others 
assented to his murmurings (Mark xiv. 4). This 
grasping disposition is characteristic of false apostles 
(II Cor xi. 13). The true apostles, after some little 
experience, wished to be clear of money matters, 
Acts. vi. 4. 

5. Three hundred pence, Three hundred denarii. 
The Roman denarius was worth about fifteen cents, 
which was the price of a day’s labor in those days, 
so that 300 denarii would be equivalent to at least 
$300 at the present time. 

6. Lot that he cared for the poor, but because 
he was a thief. If the real causes of the censures 
so often expressed upon the devoted servants of 
Christ were thus laid bare, how often would the 
fault-finders slink away in shame! Judas did not 
fall all at once. The love of money was apparently 
the root of his evil doings. Beginning with taking 
a little. opt of the general treasury, he ended by 
betraying his Lord and perishing miserably by his 
own hand. 

7. Let her alone. The hypocrite was rebuked, 
and the humble worshipper defended. Against 
the day of my burying. It was common to spend 
large sums upon anointing and embalming the 
bodies of deceased friends ; and for such a purpose 
the disciples would not consider the ointment 
«« wasted.”’ 

8. For the poor always ye have with you. Our 
Lord Himself was ever mindful of the poor, and 
the more His disciples do for Him, the more they 
will do for the poor. See Deut. xv. r1. It is the 
successors of Mary of Bethany, and not of Judas 
Iscariot, who really ‘‘ care for the poor.’’—Xyé. 

g—11. Lazarus was such a strong and public 
evidence of the power of Jesus that all the rulers 
felt that he must be got rid of at any cost. ‘* But 
the chief priests, who were mostly Sadducees, would 
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have an additional reason, in that Lazarus was a 
living refutation of their doctrine that there is no 
resurrection.’’—-Peloudet. 

12. Much people. Many thousands of Jews came 
to these feasts from different parts of the world, so 
that the crowds in Jerusalem at such times were 
prodigious. 

13. Branches of palm trees. It was customary 
for the Jews at the feast of tabernacles to carry 
branches of palm and other trees and to sing 
Hosanna, ‘‘Save now, I beseech thee.’? The 
words are taken from Ps. cxviii., which was also 
sung at that feast, and was acknowledged to be 
prophetical of the Messiah. 

14. A young ass. Kings and princes commonly 
rode on the ass or mule in time of peace; the 
horse was used more for war. See I Kingsi. 33. 

16. These things understood not his disciples. 
‘¢ When the Resurrection and Ascension had taken 
place, they saw in what sense He was a king, and 
how much more gloriously royal and how much 
wider a kingdom than if He had reigned a tem- 
poral king at Jerusalem, as the people had hoped 
at the time.”’—Fe/oudet. 


PRACTICAL THOUGHTS. 


1. There are various ways to manifest our devo- 
tion to Christ; by active service, like Martha, or 
by precious gifts, like Mary. 

2. While it may not be in our power to offer 
something ‘‘ very costly,’’ can it be said of us, as 
the Lord said of her, ‘‘She hath done what she 
could?” (Mark xiv. 8). Too many talk of giving 
‘the widow’s mite,” forgetting that it was ‘all 
her living.” 

3. There are some among ourselves who com- 
plain of the money spent in missionary labors 
throughout the wide world, saying that it ought to 
be expended upon the poor at home. But would 
it not be better to endeavor to save from the super- 
fluities lavished upon ourselves that which is needed 
to meet both demands, than to listen to the voice 
of the betrayer of his Lord ?—Mimpriss. 

4. The Lord Jesus is pleased with manifestations 
of entire devotion to Him, and of enthusiasm in 
His cause. It was the hypocrite and the, formalists 
who opposed such manifestations in His day, and 
we should beware that we are not found in similar 
company now. 


RURAL. 


THe Sweer Potato.—Zds. Country Gentle- 
man—I\ am glad to notice that the sweet potato 
‘*belt’’ is enlarging, and that the succulent tuber 
is now being raised even further north than Vir- 
ginia. May the juicy bulb continue to send forth 
its robust trailers, until they reach many other 
nooks of Uncle Sam’s bailiwick. 

This plant can stand a great deal of dry weather, 
and ‘‘slips’’ may be set out, with a little extra 
labor, during a protracted drouth. One of the 
oldest and most successful sweet potato raisers in 
this section, recently set a 2-acre patch which was 
as dry as an ash bank. Of course he had to haul 


water, and from a pint to a quart was poured into 
the hole where the plant was to be placed. The 
roots of the plant were well submerged into the 
mud thus made, and dry earth drawn around jand 
firmly pressed down with the hand. 

This patch was set over a week ago, and has not 
yet received any rain, except a very light shower, 
but, the plants are nearly all looking well and 
vigorous. Probably not more than five per cent. 
will die. 

We plant our sweet potatoes in rows, well thrown 
up with a turning plow, three feet wide, and set 
the plants 18 inches apart. We commence setting 
out as soon as the ‘‘slips’”’ are large enough to 
draw, say about the 2oth of May, and continue 
planting at seasonable intervals, sometimes as late 
as July rst. 

After the vines begin to run, we often take cut- 
tings about a foot long and plant them instead of 
slips. It is the general opinion that these vine cut- 
tings make smoother potatoes than the slips. 

Sweet potatoes do finely on new ground, and are 
a good ‘first year’s crop.’’ They are rather ex- 
haustive to the soil, and should be well manured 
when planted elsewhere than on very fresh land. 
Ashes is one of the best fertilizers for this crop. 

Sweet potatoes do not, in the South, at least, re- 
quire any great amount of cultivation, as the vines 
soon cover the ground and choke off all grass and 
weeds. 

Cattle are very fond of the vines, which may be 
cut off at intervals, a foot or more from the plants, 
without detriment to the crop. Indeed, I think a 
moderate cutting of the vines is a positive benefit, 
as it throws more of the plant force into the tubers. 
Last summer and fall I fed considerable quantities 
of vines to my milch cows with very beneficial re- 
sults. 

The greatest difficulty we have to encounter with 
our sweet potato crop is in saving it after it is 
made. Large quantities are lost every winter from 
rot. They should be dug immediately after the 
first decisive frost. The most usual method of 
putting them up in the South is in banks, or coni- 
cal heaps, of from 100 to 200 bushels in a bank. 
After being nicely piled up, cornstalks or other dry 
litter are spread nicely over them; then a layer of 
clap-boards is placed upon the stalks, followed by a 
more or less heavy covering of earth. If the 
weather is mild, as it usually is at digging-time, an 
inch coat of earth is.sufficient, but this must be in- 
creased as winter and cold weather come on. 
Sometimes, even in the South, from three to six 
inches of earth is necessary. Great care should be 
taken not to cover up the top of the bank, as an 
opening is necessary for ventilation ; yet, in very cold 
weather, this opening should be well filled with hay 
or shucks, which should be removed when milder 
weather comes. Of course these banks must be 
securely sheltered from rain, by a temporary shed 
or otherwise. Despite the greatest care, sometimes 
almost the entire crop rots during the winter or 
early spring. 

A better way than banking up sweet potatoes, I 
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think, is this: During hot weather, procure a 
good quantity of dry sand—from the road or else- 
where—and put under shelter. When the potatoes 
are dug, they should be stored away in boxes and 
barrels, between alternate layers of sand, and the 
barrels or boxes containing them should be placed 
in a good warm barn or cellar, where the cold can- 
not penetrate them. No close cover should be put 
upon the boxes containing the tubers, for they must 
have air. Ihave never seen this method of keep- 
ing potatoes fairly tested, but the advantages 
claimed for it are these: The dry sand absorbs 
all surplus moisture, thereby preventing rot. The 
potatoes are in boxes or barrels holding only a few 
bushels each, and therefore it is easier and less 
risky to open a box than a large bank when they 
are wanted for winter use. 

I saw this plan tried once, but the barrels con- 
taining the potatoes were left in a cold out-house, 
with thin board walls, and when a zero spell of 
weather came, the last tuber froze. I am confident 
had the barrels been in a warm barn or cellar, 
every potato would have kept. I think a double- 
walled potato-house, with sawdust well-packed be- 
tween the walls, would be a very safe place for 
keeping them in sand as above described. D. N. 

Marshall, Texas. 

SuGaR Beets ror Stock.—The cultivation of 
the beet root for sugar-making has attained im- 
mense proportions in some parts of Europe, notably 
Germany and France. In this country, where 
- large areas are capable of producing either the true 
sugar-cane or sorghum, the manufacture of beet 
sugar has not,proved very successful. Yet there can 
be no doubt about the value of beets as a useful 
food for farm stock. They will grow wherever 
mangel-wurtzels succeed well, or ripen early. Nu- 
merous varieties have been developed in France 
and Germany, to satisfy the various requirements 
of soil and climate. In those countries, the main 
object is to obtain sorts rich in sugar. Generally, 
those varieties which give the heaviest yield of roots 
contain the smallest proportion of sugar, and con- 
versely, the kinds richest in sugars yield the lightest 
root crops per acre. 

It will be seen that one acre of the small variety 
contains as much sugar as an acre of the largest, 
while there is less than two-thirds as much bulk and 
weight to handle. The sugar content is not an 
exact measure of the nutritive value of the respec- 
tive varieties, but is approximately so, as the excess 
in weight of the large sorts is composed of water. 
Sugar beets are good food for all kinds of stock, 
save milch cows; and this exception holds only 
during the first few weeks after harvesting. Fed 
with grain and other rations, they possess nutritive 
value greater than is represented by analysis, as 
they assist in the assimilation of other food. If the 
universal corn ration was varied with more sugar 

ts and other roots, there would doubtless be less 
“hog cholera,” ‘‘dry murrain,’? and other dis- 
eases of farm stock.— Prairie Farmer. 


Our passionate anger is our enemies’ advantage. 
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Extracts from Eighteenth Annual Report of 
Hampton Institute, Va. 


The Hampton school aims to be thoroughly unde- 
nominational in its religious work. The school church 
with the Apostle’s Creed as a basis flies no sectarian 
banner and has among its members the representa- 
tives of all the denominations, During the summer 
in the absence of the Pastor, Rev. J. J. Gravatt, the 
Rector of St. John’s Church in Hampton fills the pul- 
pit, and the Baptist and the Congregational ministers 
supply it at other times when the financial condition of 
the school makes it necessary for the pastor to be ab- 
sent in the North, 

In the church services it has been found that respon- 
sive prayer, reading and chantings are helpful in bring- 
ing the students to take part in the worship. The 
silent prayer of the Friends has also been adopted. 

In the moral and religious work of the school the 
whole corps of officers, teachers and instructors takes 
a part. 

The Hampton school is fortunate jn dealing with the 
representatives of two races who, witb all their faults, 
are possessed of moral earnestness, The boy or girl 
who is willing to work all day and go to school in the 
evening, as is the case with all the members of our 
Night Class of 170, and has been with many of the 
higher classes, has usually some purpose in life. 

I think that Hampton is fortunate, too, in having the 
two races together here. It makes the Negro think of 
other wrongs besides his own and gives him opportu- 
nities for missionary work among the members of an- 
other race here on the school grounds, A grad- 
uate on returning to Hampton, alluding to the nar- 
rowness which characterized many of the leaders 
of his own people, spoke with thankfulness of the in- 
fluence which the Indians had exerted upon him while 
here at school in broadening his interest and making 
him think of others beside his own race. 

Not less important is the influence of the Negrd upon 
the Indian. I believe that the children of the red man 
learn many lessons that it would be impossible to 
teach them without bringing them in contact with the 
people of another race. 

The Indians teach in the colored Sunday-schools of 
Hampton and take part in the missionary work among 
the cabins of the colored people. Thus their sympa- 
thies are broadened. In their “ Lend-a~-Hand Club”’ 
the Sioux were foremost in proposing to help Philip 
Stabler, a member of the Omaha tribe, the life-long 
enemies of their people, who had gone back from 
Hampton with his family, whose house had been 
blown down in a cyclone and all his household furni- 
ture destroyed. 

The letters from the returned students show that 
they do not lose this missionary spirit after their re- 
turn, but go among the old and poor on the reserva- 
tions, bringing them help and comfort. 

The religious work at Hampton not only has es- 
pecial encouragement, but also especial difficulties on 
account of the previous conditions of the races with 
which it has to deal. In many cases the blacks have 
considered the Ten Commandments as imposed by 
the whites in the same way as slavery, a code of rules 
which they had reason to believe the white man did 
not observe but considered admirable for the control 
of the blacks. It is not strange that they do not al- 
ways consider the duty of telling the truth binding. 
Many of the colored students have come up with the 
thought that the white man has a right to the truth 
only under certain conditions, Any betrayal of one 
another to the whites is considered sinful to the last 
degree. 
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The experience of the last year has brought to light 
some of their peculiar ideas. Some of the best boys 
in the school when caught in an act which was con- 
trary to school laws though not in itself morally 
wrong, persisted in an untruth in a way that surprised 
us. On investigating the matter more thoroughly we 
found that they excused themselves to their own con- 
sciences on the ground that the promise they had made 
one another was much more binding than any they 
had made to the whites. Besides this, they took refuge 
behind the right of acriminal in a court of law to 
plead not guilty. To make a colored student under- 
stand that he ought to tell the truth when caught in a 
wrong is not easy. Something of the same sort is true 
of the Indian. He does not consider that he owes the 
truth to all men, The old idea of loving one’s friends 
and hating one’s enemies, of owing the truth to those 
whom they consider friendly but being justified in 
lying to their enemies, prevails very largely among 
them. I believe that notwithstanding this apparent 
lack in their conceptions of truth there is among them 
a love of truth and justice. An Indian will usually 
do’a piece of work in the shop well, however long it may 
take him. He cares very little for the appearance. He 
seems to have a standard of his own to which he de- 
sires to bring his work. Otherwise he is not satisfied, 
With the other race the bad effects of slavery are 
shown in the inclination to be content with a good ap- 
pearance. The Indian has been his own master. The 
Negro has worked under the eye of an overseer. Our 
dealings with the students during the past year have 
brought to our notice the innate idea of justice which 
prevails among these people, especially the Indians. 
Several of the students having been discovered in vio- 
lation of school rules and convinced that they were in 
the wrong, the punishment having been delayed some 
days many of them came and asked to be punished, 

The record of the past years of the school in the 
matter of purity, when one considers the number of 
studeffts of both sexes brought together here, has been 
remarkably good, and the result of the training at 
Hampton upon them after leaving school is still more 
remarkable, In the midst of temptations, such as 
most of us cannot understand, they have been able to 
maintain their self-respect in places where the public 
sentiment of the community was most lax. I have 
had testimony from both whites and blacks as to the 
pure lives of a great majority of the Hampton gradu- 
ates, 

Of Indians, one hundred and eighty-nine of them, 
after a course of from one to five years, returned to 
their homes, as follows: 132 to Dakota, 12 to Ne- 
braska, 4 to Missouri, 30 to Indian Territory, and 11 
to Arizona; 25, a little over 12 per cent., have died, 
Of these 106 have done very well, g5 fairly well, and 
16 badly; from 12 there is no report. This does not 
include 11 just returned to Dakota and 2 to Nebraska, 
They are employed as teachers, farmers, carpenters, 
blacksmiths, harness-makers, wheelwrights, shoema- 
kers, teamsters and clerks. About half of them are 
in government service, A number are going to school 
on or off the reservation, and 15 or more of the young- 
est are at home with their parents. The girls, one- 
third of the whole, are teaching, or at home ; ten have 
married well. The majority of our Indian graduates 
are steadfast, but many are fickle and changing, 


About a tenth are bad, but not one has become promi- 
nent in evil ways, 


Of the Negro Race, five hundred and seventy-six 
have, since 1868, taken the full course, of whom 522 
are now living, Of these over ninety per cent, have 


taught school. To this number should be added at 
least 150 who have failed to complete their studies, 
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but have done excellent service as teachers, to say no- 
thing of hundreds whose few months or year or two at 
school have made them better men and women. 

Of this effective force of 672, three fourths (about 
500) have taught the past winter, 242 being enrolled 
as public school teachers of Virginia; an equal num- 
ber have, I estimate, taught in other States. 

The rest are accounted for as follows: In higher 
institutions 8, in the government service as clerks and 
employees, 21 ; farmers, tradesmen and in business for 
themselves, 60; ministers, 17; lawyers, 9 ; doctors, 3; 
editors, 5. A few have not been heard from. 

Not all have done well; fitty have failed to make a 
good record, One-third are young women, The in- 
termarriage of graduates and the resulting home life 
are among the happiest effects of this work ; 171 have 
married. The family is the unit of Christian civiliza- 
tion. The mingling of sexes in school has proved 
most satisfactory. é 

The great majority have acquired property. They 
have voted as they chose; but, as a rule, have kept 
out of active politics, : 

Five-sixths of them are members of Christian 
churches, and are, I believe, leading right and respect- 
able lives, 

They are a power for good, a leaven that will leaven 
a large lump. I estimate that Hampton's graduates 
last year taught at the rate of fifty pupils to every 
school, 25,000 negro children. 

The public free school system of the South offers a 
noble career for the better class of colored youth; we 
are still far from able to supply the demand for teach- 
ers. Half of the year they are liable to be thrown on 
their own resources; hence the need of practical 
training to fit them to take care of themselves between 
sessions. 

Our relations with the State have been from the first 
cordial and satisfactory. Since 1872 it has appropri- 
ated $10,000 yearly to the school, this peing interest 
on the Agricultural College Land Scrip Fund, 

The Board of Education and County Superintend- 
ents have, without regard to politics, co-operated for 
the welfare of this work, 

Thanks to the loyality and generosity of its friends, 
the School may reasonably hope to pay its way this 
year and is out of debt. ; 

Its workers approach the close of another session 
with gratitude for the past, and with hope and faith for 
the future. 


=> 


NOTICE. 


Tickets for North Carolina Yearly Meeting will be 
on sale Eigtfth mo. 3d, 4th and 5th, good for ten days 
to return on, at the rates of 5 cents per mile, From 
Washington, D. C., Lynchburg, Richmond, Goldsboro’, 
Raleigh Co. Shops, Greensboro’, Salem, Salisbury, 
Statesville, Ashville and Charlotte. 

D. W. C. BENBow, Greensboro, N. C. 


WIspom to worship Thee aright, 
To understand Thy will, 
To do my duty in Thy sight, 
And Thy commands fulfill, 
That when my fleeting sands are run, 
And death shall set me free, 
When the short thread of life is spun, 
My soul may fly to Thee. 
Catharine Peyton, aged 17. 


Every day thou art sowing something which 
thou must hereafter reap. Will the crop at last be 
comfortable to thee ?—J/saac Penington. 











THROUGH DEATHITO LIFE. 





The following Hymn was composed by St, Teresa, 
in one of her raptures, after Communion. The hymn 
is called in Spanish “Glosa,” which is a species of 
Spanish poetry, so named, because it is, as it were, an 
explanajion (a gloss) of certain verses called the Text, 
which are placed at the head of the piece : 
































TEXT, 


I live, but from myself am far away ; 
And hope to reach a life so high, 
That I'm forever dying because I do not die! 


























GLOSS, 


This union of divinest love, 
By which I live a life above, 
Setting my heart at liberty, 
My God to me enchains; 
But then to see His Majesty 
In such a base captivity ! 
It so my spirit pains, 
That evermore I weep and sigh, 
Dying because I do not die. 












































Ah! what a length does life appear! 

How hard to bear this exile here! 

How hard from weary day to day 
To pine without relief! 

The yearning hope to break away 

From this my prison-house of clay, 
Inspires so sharp a grief. 

That evercome I weep and sigh, 

Dying because I do not die, 









































Oh! what a bitter life is this, 
Deprived of God its only bliss! 
And what though love delicious be, 
Not so is hope deferred. 
Ah! then dear Lord in charity, 
This iron weight of misery 
From my poor soul ungird ; 
For evermore I weep and sigh, 
Dying because I do not die.- 












This only gives me life and strength, 
To know that die I must at length; 
Through death, and death alone, 
Oh Death! for thee, for thee I pine! 
Sweet Death! of life the origin! 
Ah, wing thee hither soon ; 
For evermore I weep and sigh, 
Dying because I do not die. 










And thou, fond Life, oh! vex me not, 

By still prolonging here my lot ; 

But know that love is urging me; 
Know that the only way 

To gain thee, is—by losing thee ! 

Come then, O Death! come speedily, 
And end thy long delay ; 

For evermore | weep and sigh, 

Dying because I do not die. 










The life above, the life on high, e 
Alone is life in verity ; 
Nor can we life at all enjoy, 
Till this poor life is o'er ; 
Then, O sweet Death! no longer fly 
From me, who, ere my time to die, 
Am dying evermore ; 
For evermore I weep and sigh, 
Dying because I do not die, 
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To Him who deigns in me to live, 
What better gift have I to give, 
O my poor earthly life! than thee? 
Too glad of thy decay ; 
So but I may the sooner see 
That face of sweetest Majesty, 
For which I pine away ; 
While evermore I weep and sigh, 
Dying because I do not die. 


Absent from Thee, my Saviour dear! 
I call not life this living here ; 
But a long dying agony, 
The sharpest I have known; 
And I myself, myself to see 
In such a rack of misery, 
For very pity moan; 
And ever, ever weep and sigh, 
Dying because I do not die. 


The fish that from the brook is ta’en 
Soon finds an end of all its pain 
And agonies the worst to bear 
Are soonest spent and o’er; 
But what acutest death can e’er 
With this my painful life compare 
In torture evermore ? 
While evermore I weep and sigh, 
Dying because I do not die. 


When in the Sacred Host I see, 

My God! Thy hidden Majesty, 

And peace is soothing my sad heart— 
Then comes redoubled pain, 

To think, that here from Thee apart, 

I cannot see Thee as Thou art, 
But gaze and gaze in vain; 

Wiile evermore | weep and sigh 

Dying because I do ng die. 


When with the hope I comfort me, . 

At least in Heav'n of seeing Thee, 

The thought that I may lose Thee yet, 
With anguish thrills me through ; 

And by a thousand fears beset, 

My very hope inspires regret 
And multiplies my woe; 

While evermore I weep and sigh 

Dying because I do not die, 


Ah Lord! my light and living breath! 
Take me, take me from this death ! 
And burst the bars that sever me 
From my true life above ;, 
Think how I die Thy face to see, 
And cannot live away from Thee, 
Oh my eternal Love! 
And ever, ever weep and sigh 
Dying because I do not die. 


I weary of this endless strife ; 

I weary of this dying life ;— 

This living death—this heavy chain ;— 
This torment of delay, 

In which her sins my soul detain ; 

Ah! when shall it be mine? Ah! when, 
With my last breath to say, 

“No more I weep—no more I sigh; 

I'm dying of desire to die?” 

Translated by Father Caswall. 








‘¢Wuen God,” says Bunyan, ‘‘ would tune a 
soul, He most commonly begins at the lowest note.” 
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SUMMARY OF NEWS. 

FOREIGN INTELLIGENCE.—GREAT BRITAIN.-—There 
is a comparative lull in the election excitement all 
over England. It is now certain there must be a coa- 
lition of the Conservatives and the Liberal Unionists, 
and while Lord Salisbury will head the Ministry, and 
lead the House of Lords, Lord Hartington wil¥ be the 
leader of the Commons. It is by no means easy to 
predict the result of this combination, as the Liberals 
are only divided on the Home Rule question, and the 
real balance of power remains with Gladstone’s friends. 
The Premier will be greatly strengthened in the House 
by the retirement of Lord Granville, as the Earl of 
Roseberry will act as Liberal leader of the House of 
Lords, and he is a much abler man than Earl Gran- 
ville, and devoted to the Prem ier, with whom he is on 
the most intimate relations. 

With the exception of the occasional occurrences of 
isolated rows, Belfast is politically quiet. 

The result of the elections is restoring commercial 
confidence in Dublin. The markets are buoyant. 
Banks of Ireland and Irish railway shares are ad- 
vancing. 

Earl Granville has been in communication with 
Lord Hartington on the subject of a re-union of the 
Liberal party. Lord Hartington wrote that he could 
not unite with any section of the Liberals that relied 
upon the Parnellite votes. The letter, it is said, influ- 
enced-Gladstone in his decision to resign, 

The new Parliament will probably be summoned to 
meet Eighth mo, 5th. It will then, it is believed, 
be adjourned to reassemble some time in the Tenth 
month. 

The final analysis of the polling gives the Unionists 
1,524,107 votes, and the Gladstonians 1,447,652. For 
acorrect estimate of the popular vote there must be 
added the electorate of 113 Unionists seats which were 


not contested, a a, 1,065,104 votes, and that of 


the 104 uncontested @ladst onian seats, a total of 805,- 
$77 votes. The popular vote results in a Unionist 
majority of 272,682. 

FRANCE.—President Grévy has signed the decree 
for the expulsion of the Duc d’Aumale from France; 
he was the selected instrument of a royalist restora- 
tion. 

DomEsTIC,.—It is stated at the Treasury Depart- 
ment that the receipts of the Government so far this 
month are decidedly less than the expenditures, and 
that, unless an improvement occurs before the end of 
the month, the public debt statement to be issued 
Eighth mo. rst will show little, if any, decrease. The 
payments have been unusually heavy, over $10,000,000 
having been paid out the last week on pensions alone. 

The exports of cotton from the United States during 
the ten months which ended Sixth mo, 30th last, were 


valued at $197,854,167, against $191,837,732 during » 


the corresponding period of 1885. 

The total value of the exports of domestic bread- 
stuffs from the United States during the twelve months 
which ended Sixth mo. 30th last was $122,800,379, 
against $156,451,831 for the preceding twelve months. 

A telegram trom Providence, Rhode Island, says: 
“‘ The effects of the Prohibitory law are being, felt in 
the hotels of this city. The second best hotel in town 
has closed, and another, erected at a cost of over a 
quarter of a million, is losing money, and will probably 
close.” 

A terrible storm of wind and rain visited Baltimore 
on the 15th inst. It burst at Hollin’s street and moved 
ten blocks to Harlem avenue. Houses were unroofed, 
trees uprooted, windows smashed and chimneys torn 


down. Some of the streets were made impassable by 
the debris, 
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The temperature at Fort Keogh, Montana, on the 
14th reached 120 in the shade. 

It is reported from Centralia, Illinois, that the con. 
tinued droughts and the failure of the wheat crop, 
which has occurred for several years in succession, 
and the unprecedented ravages of the chinch bug, have 
induced many of the farmers to form themselves into 
a colony for the purpose of removing in a body to 
Oregon. Forty families have an organization at Wal- 
nut Hills, with a president and secretary, and are cor- 
responding with railroads for cheap rates. 

A telegram has been sent to Congressman Lanham 
in Washington, asking him to secure Government aid 
for the people of the drought-stricken regions of Texas, 
Hundreds of families are without the necessaries of 
life. 

Rains have been falling for more than a month in 
nearly all sections of North Carolina, and there seems 
no prospect of their abatement. In many cases the 
damage done is irreparable, “ All the lowland crops 
in the State are injured, and only in a few sections on 
stiff uplands is there much prospect of any sort of 
crops. The damage in many sections is well nigh 
total, and in others from one-quarter to one-half.” The 
flood in Pender county is the greatest since 1867, and 
many farmers on the Cape Fear river, besides losing 
all their crops, have been driven from their homes. 

Great forest fires are reported from various parts of 
the country, and in every case it is stated that nothing 
can save the woods except soaking rain storms, New 
York is trying both prevention and cure by the or- 
ganization of a body of forest wardens, They think 
it is time that something more likely to come than 
rain in a dry season should be found for the suppres- 
sion of these widely-destructive fires, that deplete 
American forests, 

Two hundred acres of cranberries near Tomah, Wis- 
consin, were ruined by the recent forest fires, The 
damage is estimated at $50,000. 

C. D. Graham, a Philadelphian, has accomplished 
the feat of passing through the whirlpool rapids of 
Niagara in safety. The passage was made in a closed 
cask of 1% inch oak staves, ballasted with sand, so 
as to keep uppermost the side which Graham faced, 
Graham “hung, or rather stood in a sort of ham- 
mock, made like a suit of clothes, and held on to two 
iron handles, fixed at the sides,” 


ANTED.—A woman competent to act as Matron of a public 
institution. Apply in the handwriting of the app icant, 
stating name, address, age, previous experience, whether mar- 
ried, single or widow, and references, may be addressed “\Ma- 
tron,” and left at the office of this paper. 


JOHNSTON'S FLUID BEEF, 


Extracts or Essences of Beef, as usually sold, are 
only stimulating in their effects) JOHNSTON'S 
FLUID BEEF, on the other hand, combines the 
entire insoluble properties of the lean of beef, with the 
extract or essence of the Liebeg process of manufac- 
ture, and is, therefore, not only stimulating, but highly 
nutritious, 

TONIC, NUTRITIVE, STIMULANT. 

It has been pronounced by intelligent physicians 
a mog perfect food. A single pound contains 
the nuMitive properties of 30 pounds of the best beef. 
A teaspoonful dissolved in boiling water, forms, in- 
stantaneously, a cup of superior BHEF THA. 

Sold by all Druggists. 


General Agents for United States, 


ROBERT SHOEMAKER & CO., 
Fourth and Race Sts., Philadelphia. 





